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The statistics are about what was anticipated, in view of the fact 
that these mills draw their labor chiefly from the sand areas. In 
order to avoid misinterpretation it may be well to refer to the fact 
that the hookworm infection found among mill operatives has its 
chief origin in the soil pollution which exists on the farms from which 
these people come. Some soil pollution exists in mill villages and 
hence some hookworm infection originates there, but this is slight 
when compared with the soil pollution and hookworm dissemination 
on the farms. 

The percentages found in Rockingham are of significance from 
various points of view. 

First. Sixty-four and eight-tenths per cent of these people are living 
under a more or less severe medical handicap. This is most severe 
for (75 per cent) persons under 16, next for (71.4 per cent) persons 16 
to 20, least severe for (56.8 per cent) persons over 20 years old. 

Second. This handicap involves not only the infected persons, 
but the next generation also; for 43.8 per cent to 56.2 per cent of 
these females of child-bearing and babe-nursing age are suffering 
from a disease which inhibits proper nourishment for their babes, 
both born and unborn. 

Third. This condition involves an economic loss to the mill hands 
(who are working on piecework), for they are unable to put forward 
their best potential efforts. 

Fourth. It also involves an economic loss to the mills, for a greater 
amount of "waste" will occur because of the decreased efficiency of 
the mill hands ; a greater amount of absenteeism will occur, and this, 
combined with decreased efficiency, makes it necessary to have an 
undue amount of capital tied up in the extra number of mill houses 
thus required in order to have on hand a sufficient number of em- 
ployees to run the machinery. 

The sanitary conditions of the mill villages in question are about 
the average as found in the southern mill settlements, namely, far 
from perfect, but infinitely superior to those of the average tenant 
farms in the same State. 



THE "READER" AS A POSSIBLE PUBLIC HEALTH AGENCY 
IN CIGAR FACTORIES. 

By Ch. Wabdell Stiles, Ph. D., Chief, Division of Zoology, Hygienic Laboratory, 
Public Health, and Marine-Hospital Service. 

In a recent visit to Tampa the opportunity was utilized to visit 
several cigar factories and to observe the sanitary conditions under 
which some of the cigar makers were living. 

As the people in question belonged to nationalities (Cuban, Span- 
ish, Italian) with whom I am not very familiar, no trustworthy con- 
clusions (in the absence of microscopic examination) could be drawn 
in regard to the percentage of hookworm infection among them, but 
from an inspection of the surroundings under which they are living 
it is clear that the privy facilities of those not provided with a sewer 
are favorable to a spread of this disease. The importance of this 
fact is the more evident when it is recalled that Italians harbor the 
Old World hookworm (Agchylostoma duodenale) . Accordingly, unless 
the sanitary conditions on the outskirts of Tampa are improved, the 
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possibility is not excluded that Florida may have two forms of hook- 
worm disease (instead of one) to eradicate. 

An exceedingly interesting feature of the cigar factories is the 
"reader." The cigar makers are very quiet in the workrooms, and 
from a favorable position a man termed the "reader" reads aloud to 
them from the newspapers or from some novel while they are at 
work. 

To a person on the outlook for public-health agencies, the thought 
immediately occurs that in this "reader" may be found a person who 
can be of considerable service for good. If he were supplied with 
printed public-health material, written in popular style, he could, by 
reading this to the cigar makers, disseminate a great deal of useful 
information to a large number of people who, themselves, do com- 
paratively little reading. 

While the homes of some of these factory hands are excellent, the 
homes and surroundings of some others could be greatly improved. 

One point which might be emphasized in pamphlets of the kind 
suggested, is the desirability of usmg some methoa other than spittle 
in fastening the bands on the cigars, and a suppression of the habit 
of biting and mouthing the end of the cigar. Despite the assurances 
that these filthy habits are no longer permitted, I saw them in the 
factories which I visited. 

This custom of having a "reader," it is understood, is of Cuban or 
Spanish origin. It is an excellent one, which might well be intro- 
duced into any factory using hand labor and engaged in purely 
mechanical work 



